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ABSIBACT 

The application of information integration concepts 
to judicial, political and moral judgments is discussed. The authors 
describe how the information inregration theory can provide a unitary 
treatment of judgement on both conception and quantitative levels* 
The decisions-making processes involved in the courtroom setting, 
political choice, and judgements of morality are compared. The 
comparison implies that informatipn integration t^heory provides tl^e 
conceptual and methodological tools which draw disciplines together 
into the realm of unitary social judgement. (MPJ) 
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Mil no I s Uni ve rs J. tv 



H uiD'dis 1. o riit j uci n L .-■> i n a v . j r n ■ t v <.i t d i, ve r s u c o n t o :<t s , The search for a 
C'oninion means oi dfs e r ib i.i ; [-.'.■.-.i^c ■ fiu ..sm a f. "..if-, -h^l 'j;otten far due to apparent but 
su;>e r t' i L 1 al d i f f e reacv's in rac i v<. l^...- a a r a- ' i .ir.-^, , judj^iiiencs asked for, and sorts of 
iai 1 i.!n;]'it uai aval lab Ia- Lv; La^ jad'.a';-. . c. ^ ;a. , a. .al"-. , thearles have been limited to 
specific j ud;^;inea La 1 rci-lm-r, ^-^a., risk takin;^, person perception, moraiity, etc. 
Information integration lacory (\\':') pruviLiaa a unitary treatment of. judgment, 
on both C(.rnceptiou and cjuantitaL i ve Ivvc l^. I'ils paper describes the application 
of Lniorniatioa InLe^ratiiai ci/incept i ons la^ ; ■ :.d i cal , political, and ir.orality 
judgments, three areas wiiieii liavc been large ;y populated by totally separate 
theoretical traditions. 

Conceptually, 111 bc^lias with the t r ai ght f o ris^ard assertion c'riat judgment is 
based on an Integration of the relevant information about the 

Judged object, While anv belief about an object may convey information along 
several dimensions (for e:<aniple, a person's appearance may give information about 
his/her trustworthiness, likableness, attractiveness or whatever) , judgment is based 
on the Inforraatlon valuti lor the particular judgment dimension. This value may be 
represented quantitatively as a s cale y a 1 |ia , which gives its position on the 
dimension of judgment. And so, a defendant's sexy appearance may possess high scale 
value for a judgment of llkableness, but low scale value for judging innocence of 
a charge ot pros 1 1 tuticni . /'erhaps the prime assumption behind I IT is that any 
attribute, action, or Information of an object which affects judgment has scale value 
for that judgment (Kaplan <S Anderson, 19 73). This suggests the first of two 
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Vriluc- .ni Lhi' 1 L!j.';i;:-n t .ii: ,.- 
i ;U on::. 1 1 1 .1 > :. 

cor To La led ^^ILi; tJn' r ! l ^- r i 
In uiicio rs a :ui:n.: ..i::v ; 

tUiS r.i-: 

pononLS i;ji;',hL best u r 1' jCL-'u-d 

tiiie cous I ue rai:) 1 c arr.r. or 

itiolar: components : nb i 1 i Lv , i;;. .: 1 ■ 

^ration 01 i u fonriaL J onal ■:.c\[]\:^..\\c[\ 
j)olicv o t judi'.es in :_oriU) j r. j mh' 
seci.'^tiii nroces.s ir. j iid>;![u'nl. : 'ii./ 
in an iaLe>;ration inquirv is r,.,.. : 
disc o r t ho V'.'o i 'jji t i n ^ s t r . 1 1: i ^ ■ s 
It is a f t o n L n s L. r 11 1.: t. i t. • > \' ; > r y :< 
[) a r<iiiio Le rs , ^-^ucii ^l^> C; -f^pi ■ 11 l > 
need not be tied to a n.) ?■ i ) ... pi o r 
j;enera]. in su»:l;iL j ud}^iiu/n ts ^-.nc;...: 
capLurLng rule wiierehv values oro 
(as In suoii <i i,M-H!e i. ) is iss' Is {..s 
( K a p 1 an , 19 7 3 a ) . .\ n .1 v c i: t i • ^ :,. r su 
of addit.ivity arc rare, and liiav 
Corrigan, 1.974; Kaplan, 19 7,). 



•■ ■ O'i 1 t"..) r::.a L ] on is assigned some 

iS - '- r L:n' Judgment. For example, 
I ■; iiiivT'.^ rtril.iablu, consistent, and highly 

i.id 'S.^sontial task is to identify and 
i : i.:x' rosj~ion;io. Since for some judgments 
.1 I'M. r ts'o en or nous amount of effective 
!.i ; <, i. \ oars ), the identification of coin- 
^ j. . > so, may categorically consider 
:i . riiiiiiKij. trial to consist of but three 
psva'tuiM. tv . 

■7' ( 7>;ido rson , 1974b) to describe the inte- 
;s i,-:,kod: v/hat algebraic rules capture the 
'i .'>'j.:iie va i utss of components? This is the 
1 ...I iu'oouss. Consequently, the next step 
■/^ r/ii levels^ oi. the salient components to 
orirai. rules ;.;,ovornlng judgment formation, 
ition/ii constraints which act upon weight 
, ooio, : loncv , and redundancy. While IIT 

Vv'oi^j'Led avt'rage r:^odels have proven most 
/^oi; Naplan^ 1975a). The beauty of a policy- 
y»._is_ weighted by their relative Importance 
; i 1 • i . ' ; r- -J : d a t c an be e as i ly handled 
M!;[)lv addiLi.v.ity of elements, but violations 
cale or response language artifacts (Dawes & 
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We now t'.ira te r^e: 1 i - re^':-''irch c^>nducL'jd in our labs at N,I.U, 

In ail, an i a Lei.u%iL i tiiL'cr: i;;.;. ;i; > 1 . it worthwhile here to reiterate 

chat previous c reat i:itj:i v; i )UrL;i: •.: , p, ., i;.. 1 ■.al , and moral judgments have been 
fragmented, v;ith litti'-^ ueii*- r .:u i t . r i .-at i on btiitween theoretic approaches. 

Equity tlieory (BerlcowLuz :j Wal-Cv.r, 1.9 7): :r.^-.^ also dournal of Social Issues , 1975, 
31 , No. 3 .) , lore xamp i l: , c c r; :. , ; ' • ^ ; ; i u . 1 ^5v.-.- t s w 1 1 h a moral or " o u gh t " f la vo r 
by i.nv.)kin:^ a central utjniiv :;..'Liv.._ i^-a > L i^^ Lrieory is li lui ted to describing hov 
scale values are fixed, and s :\ - a. .ii.^.i;t Integration proceses. Moreover, equity 

theory cannot account fur uiiu-r .-a- i,;' j wj'.:[::-^nt. b vviiere equity or other similar norms 
(e,g., "justice ivjoLives") -ar^i u^-l i::;\:^.'r\i-d. iiy Lreating morally flavored judgments 
as though they involved the oa;,>c j ^.^.;]) i. i va proc-esses as any otiier judgments, IIT 
promises to un;t€ a field chruai-. r i ^-ad , at b-^ir.st, by separate and unrelated sets of 
theories, and at worst, by ac iaa-.' ro t. i ca aiarciiy. 

J ad^ iiients i n the Court room 

One line of 1 n ves trga t Loii has cin^s i de re d jury decision-making. Most of these 
studies are described in a cliapter in an apcomin,^: book (Kaplan, 1976) and will be 
briefly characterized here, In eacii, several elements of the juridical process are 
covaried, and the integratioi^, pro-^ess is studied. 

The major elements in a jury trial include the evidence, the defendant, the 
principal actors in the drama (attornie.s , judge, witnesses), and of course, the 
juror. Each of these, in any instance, possesses a scale value for the judgment di- 
mension of concern, guiltiness . Uach , too, can be decomposed to molecular levels. 
For example, we may study the integration of molecular pieces of evidence relating 
separately to motive, capabJlity, and opportunity, In the fallowing studies though, 
a molar anlaysis was followed, wlterein the totality of evidence in a case, for 
example, was manipulated to re[) resent higher or lower levels of guiltiness. 



Consider J first, the defendciut's identity. VJhile substantial evidence exists, 
both experimentaJ ciad anecdotal, ihau Judgraeats of guilt and sentencing are influenced 
by the personal attributes of the defendant, it remained for one of our first studies 
(Kaplan & Kemmerick, 1974) to investigate the integration of evidential and personal 
inf onnation. In an integration analysis , bor.h se ts of information have .scale value 
for guiltiness, though the former should possess greater weight. Variation of both 
components^ two levels for evidence (high/low giult) and three for personal 
(positi ve/rnixed/neutral) disclosed a constant-weight averaging rule. That is, while 
evidence was weighted more than personal information, the weights for one type of 
information remained constant across levels of the other type. In this study, 
then, S_s did not adjust the importance of personal ^attributes on the basis of evi- 
dential incrimination value. A third, situational, variable was posed: S_s were in- 
structed either that defendant attributes are valid indicators of culpability, or 
that such attributes are useless as indicators^ or were told nothing either way. 
Curiously, these instructions had no effect on the weight of personal information. 

Now consider the juror. Again, observation and experimentation tells us that 
jurors often are biased in their judgments. These biases may be specific to the 
defendant (e.g., racial prejudice) or issue (e.g., right-to-work- laws) , or may be 
general (e.g., conviction-proneness) . To an integrationist , such biases or dispositions 
too possess scale value and weight. The integrationis t asks : how is the bias value 
integrated with informational and other component values? Two experiments are 
instructive. In both, S_s were identified as either harsh or lenient in their con- 
viction and punishment tendencies by means of an established attitude scale. In the 
first, jurors received evidence either high or low iii incimination value, with a 
scenario providing three levels of evidential reliability. Unreliable condition 

were told that the case summary was provided by an inept clerk; reliabl e^ condition 
S_s were told that the summary was written bv a respected judge; and control condition 
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Ss were not informed of the source. Harsh _Ss were more stringent in their judgments, 
and equally so at both levels of evidential incrimination. This is evidence of 
constant-weight averaging of dispositions and evidence. Biasing effect were diminished, 
however, by instructions stressing the reliability of information; that is, group 
differences due to preexisting biases were minimized when evidence was reliable. 
Aside from the applied import, this gives evidence that effective weighting of 
components (disposition and evidence) is relative, as in an average, and not in- 
dependent, as in a summation. Increasing the weights of one component decreases 
the effective weight of the other. 

In the second experiment, cases of mixed evidential value (some facts incriminating, 
some exonerating) were judged. Juror bias exerted a powerful effect when it was 
suggested that some facts might be innacurate , but biasing differences were almost 
nonexistent when facts were alleged to be uniformly accurate. Again this suggests 
that evidence and bias are inversely weighted. Interestingly, but disconcerting 
from a justice standpoint, in both experiments the decrease in subject group dif- 
ferences with increased reliability was due largely to lenient S_s discounting their 
bias . 

The preceding deals with residual or personalogical biases in jurors, put there 
by past experience, toilet-training, or whatever. Biases may also be instilled by 
situational conditions in the courtroom, though they will be of a shorter-term nature. 
For example, in a recently completed study, jurors participated in a mock trial in 
which either the defense attorney, prosecutor, or judge acted in an annoying and 
obnoxious manner, deliberately delaying the trial and frustrating the jurors. 
For trials conveying either high or low incrimination, judgments of guiltiness were 
greatest where the defense was obnoxious, and least where the prosecutor was of- 
fensive, or where the trial was conducted in a "straight" manner (control trial). 
And so, temporary dispositional states, induced by courtroom behavior , provide scale 
value which are integrated with trial evidence. Again, disposition and evidence 



appear to combine by a constant-weight averaging rule — the effect of courtroom 
behavior was not signif icanlty different for trials high vs. low in guilt appearance. 

Finally, jurors deliberate the case. In discussion, information is reintroduced. 
This should increase the amount and/or weight of information relative to preexisting 
disposition. This was so in the preceding experiment where biasing effects of 
lawyers behavior were almost totally absent in post-discussion judgments. If 
preexisting dispositions are near neutral,- or at least less polar than the presented 
evidence (as would most commonly be expected) , a polarization effect should occur, 
whereby response to a trial should shift to greater extremity following discussion. 
If, for example, a trial gives a predominant appearance of innocence, discussing in^ 
formation consistent with trial appearance will increase the information pool 
relative to the less polar dispositional bias, leading to a more innocent judgment 
following discussion. This "discussion-polarization" effect has been demonstrated 
in juries (Kaplan, 1973b; Myers & Kaplan, 1976). Moreover, several implications of 
this analysis have been confirmed. First, polarization occurs when the information 
shared during discussion is in the same guilt/innocence proportion as was the facts 
in the trial, but post-discussion responses become more moderate when shared in- 
formation is in the opposite proportion (Kaplan, 1973b). Second, when shared in- 
formation is highly redundant, reducing inf ormativeness and weight, polarization is 
less than when nonredundant (Kaplan, 1973b). Finally, polarization is greater when 
the shared information covers a broader spectrum of facts in the case, where breadth 
was induced by manipulating the facts recalled by jurors through varying the order 
of presentation between jurors (Kaplan & Miller, 1976). 

The foregoing indicates that major components of courtroom judgments* including 
discussion effects , are amenable to an integration analysis. Moreover the 
conclusions permitted by an integration analysis, such as those relating biasing 
effects, evidential information » and weighting conditions, have considerable 
ecological validity and practical import. 

Er|c 8 
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Political Choice 

In order to apply an integration analysis to political judgment it is necessary 
to identify the relevant informational components. Political scientists Downs (1957) 
and Converse (1964) suggest that citizens base political choices on candidates' 
goals , professed means of reaching those goals, and the probable consequences of 
the alternative means. In striking parallel, social attribution (Jones & Davis, 
i965; Kelley, 1967) and moral judgment theorists (Kohlberg, 1969; Piaget, 1932) 
consider actors' intentions, acts, and the consequences of the acts as central to 
causal and moral attributions. It therefore ap^fcars that social, political, and 
moral judgments rely on the informational components of intentions (goals), acts 
(means), and consequences of actions (outcomes). 

The primary purpose of some preliminary research (Steindorf, 1975) was to 

qualitatively compare the effects of information describing hypothetical candidates' 

goals, means, and the unintended outcomes of earlier legislative efforts. 

Accordingly, political desirability ratings of the informational stimuli were 

obtained in a pilot study so that extreme positive (H) and extreme negative (L) 

statements were selected for each information category. Subjects judged candidates 

generated by the complete factorial matrix (2^) of the thi"ee information categories 

(G,M,0) , high or low values (H,L) for each. For example, the following statements 

describe a negative goal and a positive outcome: 

Gl The candidate believes that in order to control Communism, 
the CIA should be instructed to infiltrate and disrupt 
foreign governments leaning toward Socialism. 

The candidate enacted legislation which allowed the elderly 
to utilize the state's mass transit facilities for a 
reduced cost. Consequently, this bill served as a model 
for later municipal legislation which created free public 
transportation. 
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In the first study, each subject evaluated all twenty-eight possible 
pairings of the weight candidates- For each election the subjects cast a vote, 
ranked the importance of the candidate description statements, and rated the 
political desirability of each candidate. The central hypothesis was that the 
subjects would judge the candidates by averaging the descriptive information, and 
base their choice decisions on subtractive comparisons of the integrated impressions 
(Levin, Schmidt, & Norman, 1971). The results indijcated that rather than simply 
adding the information, averaging was apparent in the preference orderings i.e., 
although candidates GjiM^.^l, GjjM];^Oy, and Gx^M^Oh .all were described by two positive 
attributes, the former candidate w^s "preferred significantly more than the latter 
two. Also, unequal weighting of the components was reflected in both the preference 
orderings and the coroponent importance rankings. The hierarchical ordering of 
components showed that goals were more important than means and outcomes and 
means more important than outcomes- This pattern accords with attribution theory 
which maintains that intentions and actions are more informative and therefore 
influential than unanticipated outcomes. In addition, configural integration was 
revealed by several interactions showing that the magnitude of the effect of 
any one component depended on the valence of the remaining two..components . In a 
second study, with the candidates described singly, the same ordering of candidates an 
and interdimensional salience patterns were obtained. This implicates a subtractive 
averaging choice rule (see also Levin, et- al-, 1971) wherein the political 
desirability of each candidate is evaluated by differentially weighting each com- 
ponent according to the configuration of other component values, and the desirability 
of one candidate is then subtracted from the other. This is contrary to simple 
counting rules common in Political Science (Kelley & Mirer, 1974) whereby positive and 
negative attributes of candidates are weighted equally, the candidate with the greatest 
net number of positive attributes 'Winning''- 
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Integration theory provides a conceptual and methodological analysis of 
political choice. Applications should illuminate political theory, and produce 
rigorous knowledge that relates to problems encountered by political decision-makers. 



The study of political choice proceeds naturally to the more general study of 
morality judgment. Both have in common a flavor of morality or "oughtness". More- 
over^ both possess a common component structure of intentions, acts, and consequences. 
So, it is natural to expect that both are amenable to a common theoretical analysis. 

Theoretically, a component is represented by two qualities: scale value and 
weight. One represents the value assigned to informational entities, the other is 
the basis for the integration of these values. Traditional treatments of moral 
judgment h^e made a somewhat parallel distinction between the judgment itself 
(integrated component values) and the reasoning leading to that judgment (the 
integration process). Developmental (Piaget, 1932) and hierarchical (Kohlberg, 1969) 
approaches locate individual and maturational differences in the reasoning process. 
However, traditional treatments cloud the distinction between reasoning and valuation 
processes: close scrutiny of the "reasoning" purported to differentiate between 
stages shows criteria to be highly value-laden. It is unclear, for example, whether 
conventional and pos tconventional reasoning differ in the values or the weight assigned 
to various determinants of a moral choice. For integration theory, though, the 
distinction is clear. Individuals may differ in judgment processes though valuation 
of informational components or through integration (weighting) strategies (Kaplan, 
1975a). It is proposed that developmental stages reflect a progressive change in 
the latter. That is, the "moralness" values assigned to discrete components are, 
within cultural limits, fairly universal (this is, in fact, the reason for the highly 
compelling flavor of morality in the first place), and learned earJ.y in life (here 
we are in agreement with psychoanalytic principles). However, people progress 
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through learned and rnaturational stages in how the values of relevant components 
are integrated into judgr^ent of a moral case. Progress may take two forms. First, 
following Piaget^s landmark findings, weights of various components may change. 
Younger children, for example, weight consequences more heavily than intentions, and 
the reverse for older persons. Second, integration strategies or weighting patterns 
may become increasingly more complex: with greater maturity. For example, a 
progression from simple averaging to differential weighted averaging, or even to 
conjunctive or noncompensencory rules. The latter, too, was anticipated by 
Piaget. He suggested that mature reasoning relied on relativism (in our terms: 
configural) whereas immature reasoning is absolute (simple, constant weighting) 

In an exploratory study (lervolino, 1976) college students high or low in moral 
development according to Restfe (1973) Defining Issues Test judged the morality of 
persons described by an act, intention, and consequence of the act, Eight stimulus 
persons were constructed from a complete factorial design of high and low prerated 
component values. In addition, the design was repeated for a second set of _S s , who 
were asked for a decision on whether they M do the same as the stimulus person, and 
degree of liklihood. Consistent with expectations, Ss low in moral development 
were less affected by intentions than those with high moral development in forming 
judgments of the actors. However, low moral S_s were as influenced as highs when 
asked to make a personal decision . So, within college students, differences in moral 
levels are associated with differences in the importance of intentions. Moreover, 
the task, whether judgment of others or decisions for self, has implications for 
assigning component weights. A number of interactions between components suggested 
the use of differential and complex weighting. For example, low moral levels of 
acts were weighted more than high, while high levels of intentions and consequences 
were weighted more than low. These results are illustrative; the point is that an 
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integration analysis can illuminate the integration processes of people at various 
stages, and can identify the differences in policies when the task is judgmental 
compared to decisional. In this experiment, both low and high tnoral stages S^s used 
complex judgmental rules — use of populations divergent in age as well (e.g., young 
children vs. adolescents ys . college students) should uncover a more noticable 
progression in complexity. 

The conceptual and methodological tools are available for studying the questions 
posed by jurists, political scientists, and developmentalis ts . The beauty of using 

the same tools across domains is that it draws these disciplines together into the 

unitary world of social judgment. 
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